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CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


An account of Chelsea Rosey has already been given 
in the * Penny Magazine,’ No. 60 (1833). A view of 
the north front is there given; the south front, which 
faces the Thames, is exhibited in the above engraving 
as it appeared in 1715. The buildings remain as they 
were, but some change appears to have been made in 
the grounds by the formation of the two canals bor- 
dered with stumpy pollard-trees on each side of the 
broad walk which extends from the front of the Hospi- 
tal to the bank of the Thames. The public are ad- 
mitted to this part of the grounds on Sundays in the 
afternoon, incladiog the terrace on the bank of the 
river in front of the central quadrangle, and the broad 
walk bordered with lofty trees which overhang the 
river in front of the west quadrangle ; but the grounds 
and terrace in front of the east quadrangle are reserved 
for the persons belonging to the establishment. 
Chelsea Hospital, as stated in detail in the former 
article, stands on the site of a college of polemical di- 
nity founded by James I., which continued to subsist 
in a languishing state till the times of the Common- 
wealth, when it was suppressed. In 1669 the build- 
ings were given by Charles II. to the Royal Society, 
but in the beginning of 1682 they were bought back 
again by the government for 1300/., in order to found 
the present Hospital for superannuated and disabled 
soldiers, which was done chiefly at the suggestion of 
Sir Stephen Fox, who himse!f contributed 13,000/. 
. According to the surveys made previous to the erec- 
tion of the Hospital— 





Acres. Roods. 
The whole of the grounds belonging to the 
college were . < ; . 0 
Grounds bought of Lord Cheyne, Lord 
Ranelagh, &c. . , . . 42 
72 2 


The old buildings were then demolished, and the pre- 
sent structure was commenced, May 12, 1682; it was 
completed in 1690. The design was by Sir Christopher 
Wren, who, in conjunction with Evelyn, had been a 
oe by the Royal Scciety to manage the sale of t 
buildings to the government; and Richard, 
Ear] of Ranelagh, Sir Stephen Fox, and Sir Chris- 
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[Chelsea Hospital, 1715.) 


topher Wren, were appointed by patent, in 1691, com 
missioners for the conduct of the Hospital. 

The buildings are arranged along the sides of a pa- 
rallelogram about two hundred and sixty t pave long, 
which extends east and west, and is divided into three 
square courts by two lofty ranges of building which 
run north and south. The north line of building is 
continuous as a centre and two wings, the centre con- 
sisting of the hall on the west and the chapel on the 
east, with an entrance-vestibule between them, which 
is lighted by a rather elegant domed Jantern-tower. 
The arrangement of the buildings as the sides of three 
connected quadrangular courts is very convenient, 
thus admitting of a double front and double suites of 
apartments lighted from opposite sides. The central 
court is open towards the river; the two lofty ranges 
which separate the three courts contain the suites of 
apartments occupied by the pensioners, and are con- 
nected by a covered colonnade in front of the hall and 
chapel, provided with benches, and altogether well con- 
trived for communication, for walking, or for sitting, in 
wet weather. The west quadrangle is open to the west ; 
the east quadrangle is open to the east, with a beauti- 
ful clump of shrubs in the centre. The middle qua- 
drangle has a bronze or brass statue of Charles II. in 
the centre, on a plain uninscribed stone pedestal, In 
Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa’ it is stated that Archbishop 
Sancroft, besides “a free gift towards the building 
and endowing of Chelsea Hospital, May 3, 1682, of one 
thousand pounds,” presented “a free gift to their Ma- 
jesties King Charles II. and James II., of their statues 
in brass, the former placed upon a pedestal in the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, and the other in Whitehall.” 
The statue of James II. is stated to have been the work 
of Grinling Gibbons. That of Charles II. is obviously 
by the same artist. The attitudes, the Roman costume, 
the arrangement of the drapery, the admirable model- 
ling of the busts and limbs, are sitnilar in both figures. 
The likeness of Charles is excellent, and by no means 
flattering, with something of a dignified sternness of 
expression. They are two extraordinary works of art 
for the period in which they were produced, and 
worthy to have been made to perpetuate the memories 
of better kings or better men than the dissolute 
Charles and the gloomy bigot James. i 

As a work of architecture Chelsea Hospital has 
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little to recommend it. The whole of the buildings 
are of brick, except the quoins, columns, cornices, and 
copings. Style there is none. The Grecian forms of 
or a gee and Doric pillars are united with the flat 

rick walls and high slated roofs and bare windows 
of the commonest mode of house-building. There 
are no less than fourteen pediments, some of stone and 
some of brick, some with pillars and some with pilas- 
ters, some slightly projecting, and some almost as flat 
as the wall itself. As all the windows in the walls are 
entirely without mouldings, the defect is attempted to 
be supplied by surrounding each window by bricks of 
a aeakee colour than the rest. The windows in the 
roofs are numerous and pedimented, and thus in some 
degree relieve the roofs; and the stacks of chimneys, 
though plain flat masses of brick, are rendered some- 
what ornamental by a projecting moulding of stone on 
the top of each. ‘ : 

The inside of the chapel is exceedingly plain, fitted 
up with oak panelling and benches, with the warlike 
decorations, somewhat inconsistent with any place of 
Christian worship, of colours and eagles taken in 
France, Spain, India, and elsewhere. The inside of 
the hall is equally plain. i 

The burial-ground is to the east of the Hospital ; it 
is about two Eeoived yards long by about fifty yards 
wide. It is very neatly kept, and is open as a walk to 
the public every day. We should be glad to see the 
central walk leading to the terrace on the bank of the 
Thames also open to the public and the pensioners on 
other days as well as Sundays. There is an enclosed 
meadow to the north belonging to the Hospital, the 
area of which is about thirteen acres, with two side 
avenues of magnificent chestnut-trees and a central 
avenue of limes. 

For many years Chelsea has been gradually changing 
its character of a village outskirt to that of a town 
suburb. The Chelsea Meadows are now covered with 
bricks, either making, or drying, or built up into houses. 
The favourite Willow Walk, which led towards Chel- 
sea from the Milbank near the Penitentiary, has only 
one solitary dying willow left. The far-famed Chelsea 
Bun-houses have stepped back from the road where 
they formerly stood ; they appear now as confectioners’ 
shops in the line of houses forming the street, and the 
crowds who used to throng to them on Good-Friday 
morning before the sun himself was up» are no longer to 
be seen there, but are content with the “ one-a-penny, 
two-a-penny, hot cross buns,’ manufactured for the day 
in London. Chelsea in fact has entirely lost the rural 
character which made it the favourite residence of Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Hans Sloane, and other distinguished 

rsons, of some of whom an account has been given 
in No. 39, vol. i. e 316, of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 

The parish of Chelsea contained, in 1841, 40,179 in- 
habitants. There were 774 persons in the hospital, 
including officers and others belonging to the establish- 
ment. The pensioners, in addition to lodging, food, 
and clothing, receive from 8d. to 3s. 6d. a week, ac- 
cording to rank and service. The out-pensioners 
amount to between 80,000 and 90,000. 

Beside the Hospital! there is at Chelsea a Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum for the support and education of children 
(especially orphans) of soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers. The building, which isa short distance north- 
east from the Hospital, was begun in 1801 and com- 
pleted in 1805. In 1841 the number of persons in the 
Asylum (children, masters, mistresses, attendants, &c.) 
was 449. 

About two hundred yards west from the Hospital is 
the Botanical Garden of the a Company, 
the ground of which was the gift of Sir Hans Sloane. 
Whoever has passed it in going up or down the river 
must have noticed the two dark and flat-topped cedars 
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of Lebanon, which were planted in 1683, being then 
about three feet high. One hundred and ten years 
afterwards, in 1793, they were measured by Sir Joseph 
Banks, who found that the circumference of the larger 
at three feet from the ground was 12 feet 114 inches, 
and that of the smal ler 12 feet 3 inch. 





THE PLAIT MANUFACTURE OF TUSCANY. 


In a former number (740) a few details were given 
respecting the chief uses to which straw is applied in 
the arts, and, among others, of the a remy of split 
straws to the manufacture of hatsand bonnets. A few 
additional matters may here be grouped together in 
further illustration of this latter named part of the 
subject in respect to the productions of Tuscany. 

It may, serhape, not be known to every one that the 
names and horn, as distinctive names for 
particular kinds of plaited straw, are pretty nearly 
synonymous in regard to the place whence the com- 
modities are procured. Leghorn is a busy commercial 

rt, at which few or none of the straw hats are made; 

ut it is from thence that the — of Tuscany 
(of which Leghorn is one of the chief towns) are ex- 
ported. The hats, by whatever name they are called, 
are made in the country districts of Tuscany, and are 
brought to horn to be exported; so that all alike 
are “ Tuscan” in respect to the place where they are 
made, and all alike are “ Leghorn” in respect to the 
port where they are shipped. 

Some years ago M. Chateauvieux, in a collection of 
letters addressed to M. Pictet, gave an agreeable ac- 
count of what came under his notice while travelling 
through Tuscany. He says, “ The road I travelled was 
bordered on both sides by village-houses, whose dis- 
tance from each other did not exceed one hundred 

ces. They are ali built of brick; and the architect 

bestowed upen them a justness of proportion and 
an elegance of form unknown in our dinates. They 
consist of a single pavilion, that has often but one door 
and two windows in front. These houses are always 
situated along the road, and separated from it bya 
terrace and supporting wall, some feet in breadth. 
Upon this wall usually stand several vases of the 
antique shape, containing aloe plants, flowers, and 
young orange-trees. The house itself is entirely 
covered by vine-branches; so that, during summer, 
one knows not whether they are so many pavilions of 
verdure, or dwellings prepared for winter. In front of 
these houses, swarms of young country-girls are seen, 
dressed in white linen, with corsets of silk, and straw 
hats adorned with feathers inclining to one side of the 
head. They are constantly occupied in braiding the 
fine plait, the treasure of this valley, from which the 
straw hats of Florence are made.” 

After this somewhat highly coloured description, 
Chateauvieux proceeds to state that the straw-hat 
manufacture has been the chief source of wealth along 
the valley of the Arno, and that the mode of conducting 
it is as follows. Each young girl buys for a few pence 
the straw she wants; and then, after exerting her skill 
in braiding or plaiting it, sells for her own profit the 
hats she has prepared. The money she thus earns 
constitutes her portion. The father of the family has, 
nevertheless, the right to require of the women be- 
longing to his house a certain amount of rustic labour 
on the farm ; but this labour is performed by deputy, 
for the straw-workers, out of the produce of their 
labour, pay females from the mountain-districts to do 
the field-work instead of them: a curious exemplifica- 
tion of the mode in which industry becomes subdivided 
when allowed to follow its natural course. One of the 
straw-workers (at the time Chateauvieux wrote) could 
earn from thirty to forty sous a-day in plaiting straw ; 
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while she could hire a poor Apennine woman to do 
ber field Jabour for eight or ten. By this commuta- 
tion of service, the straw-workers preserved the delicacy 
and flexibility of finger which was necessary for their 
fine and nice work, and which would be spoiled by 
such work as would harden and stiffen the hands. 
“Such, sir,” continues the writer of the letters, “ are 
the female peasants of the vale of the Arno, whose 
grace and beauty are so celebrated by travellers; 
whose language Alfieri went there to study ; and who 
seem, in fact, born to embellish the arts, and to furnish 
them models. They are shepherdesses of Arcadia, 
but they are not peasants: they possess only the health 
and freedom from care of that state, and never know 
its anxieties, its sun-burnings, and its fatigues.” 

There seems strong reason to believe that this golden 

icture is a little too bright.” Whether Chateauvieux, 
Fixe many other travellers, judged from superficial 
observation, or whether changes of importance have 
taken place since the period of his visit to Italy, cer- 
tain it is that later descriptions of the Tuscan straw- 
plait trade have been less attractive. Probably both 
these suppositions are correct. In Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
Dictionary the account given of some features attend- 
ing the manufacture is not by any means so “ Arca- 
dian.” After noticing the kind of straw employed, it 
is stated, “After undergoing a certain preparatory 
process, the upper parts of the stems (being first sorted 
as to colour and thickness) are formed into a plait of 
generally thirteen straws, which is afterwards knitted 
together at the edges into a circular shape called a 
‘flat’ or hat. The fineness of the flats is deter- 
mined by the number of rows of plait which com- 
pose them (counting from the bottom of the crown 
to the edge of the brim, which is generally eight 
inches). They are afterwards assorted into first, second, 
and third qualities, which are determined by the colour 
and texture ; the most faultless being denominated the 
Ist, while the most defective is described as the 3rd 
quality. These qualities are much —— by the 
season of the year in which the straw is plaited. Spring 
is the most favourable, not only for plaiting, but for 
bleaching and finishing. The dust and es 
in summer, and the benumbed fingers of the work- 
women in winter, when they are compelled to keep 
within their smoky huts, plaiting the cold and wet 
straw, are equally injurious to the colour of the hats, 
which no bleaching can improve.” The “smoky 
huts” of this account, and the “ pavilions” of the other, 
are somewhat incongruous. 

A few years ago Dr. Bowring visited Italy, for the 
purpose of reporting to the English government the 
state of trade and commerce in some of the Italian 
states; and in his report on this subject he gives the 
result of the information he had collected as to the 
recent progress of the straw-plait manufacture in 
Tuscany. An intelligent inhabitant of Prato gave the 
following information, relating apparently to the dis- 
trict around that town :-—“ The manufacture of straw- 
hats formerly gave employment to about two thousand 
females and two hundred men. This branch of indus- 
try has fallen off in a remarkable degree. A slight 
improvement of demand gives reason to suppose that 
it may now employ about one thousand women and 
fifty men: the difference in numbers is attributable to 
the shipments being now of a commoner description, 
while Gemeriy they were only of the finest sort. Last 
year there was a manufactory of chip-hats, which em- 
ployed a hundred looms: they are now no longer made, 
the fashion has changed. It would be not only diffi- 
cult but impossible to ascertain the advantages accru- 
ing to the town of Prato from the manufacture of 
straw-hats. In the most flourishing times of this 
trade, it is said that the income arising from this source 
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amounted to more than a million of crowns per an- 
num. This assertion, however, is not grounded on 
sufficient proof. It is however certain that the manu- 
facture was formerly in great activity; and the profit 
was considerable, for in this manufacture the whule 
production may be set down as wages of labour and 
profit, with the exception of a few hundred bags of 
wheat from Lombardy, being the seed of the straw. 
There is, however, unfortunately, one observation to 
be made: with the exception of one manufacturing 
establishment (Mazzoni and Darini), not a single 
remnant of even moderate wealth remains out of the 
riches to which the trade in straw-hats gave birth.” 

The same individual a information concerning 
the domestic habits of the Tuscan peasants, which, if 
correct, will show that permanent prosperity is hardly 
compatible with them. “The lower classes of the 
population would have the means of providing for 
their necessities if they were not so eager after luxu- 
ries. The females are given to expensive dress, which 
deprives them of the means of supplying themselves 
with more necessary articles. In consequence of the 
prosperity of the straw-trade, which lasted from 1818 
to 1825, luxury spread throughout the country; and it 
would excite a smile, were it not a subject for regret, 
to observe the country folks, in embroidered stockings 
and pumps, with large velvet bonnets, trimmed with 
feathers and lace; but in their houses they, as well as 
the artizans in the town, are miserably off; and they 
who are even genteelly dressed abroad have rarely more 
than a miserable pailliass for a bed at home. Deprived 
of the advantages of the straw trade, the situation of the 
country people, especially those of the mountainous 
parts, is very distressing.” 

The Tuscan straw-trade has been very much in 
fluenced by the current of English legislation respect- 
ing import duties; but without dwelling upon this 
point, we may offer a remark or two concerning the 
quality and growth of the straw employed in this 
branch of industry. The kind of straw employed for 
this purpose is the stalk of the triticum turgidum, a 
variety of bearded wheat, very similar to some which 
is grown in Wiltshire. This kind of wheat is culti- 
vated largely in Tuscany, both for food as well as for 
pe. In oy parts of the valley of the Arne, 

etween Pisa and Florence, it is grown purposely for 
the sake of the straw. In such case the seed is thickly 
sown on a poor strong soil on the bank of the river; 
and when the crop is a few inches high it is mown, 
but not close to the und; a mode of treatment 
which more or less subdues the rankness of the plant, 
and renders the after stems more slender. If they are 
still too coarse, the crop is again mown, and so on to a 
third and even a fourth time, according to the vigour 
of the plant. When the stems are sufficiently fine, 
they are allowed to grow; and after the bloom is over, 
but while the grain is still very milky, the plants are 
pulled up, and exposed to the sun on the sandy shore 
of the river, care being taken to water them from time 
to time. When the straw has attained the proper 
colour, a very careful selection is made of it, according 
to its quality, and it is divided into several sorts ac- 
cording to the size of the straw. The only part 
used is from the base of the ear a few inches down to- 
wards the first joint. The part between the first and 
third joint is reserved for common plait. 

The Mechanics’ Institutions of Great Britain —Taking the 
whole number of such institutions at four hundred, it is probable 
that at present they contain somewhere about eighty d 
members, and about 400,000 volumes of books; that in 
the course of a¥year they raise and expend a revenue of not less 
than 30,000/.; and that they procure the delivery of near four 
thousand lectures, on subjects so various as y to omit any 
department of knowledge.— Westminster meee P 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. 


Eoyprr has ever been, and probably ever will be, an 
interesting country to the whole of the civilized world, 
and it has accordingly always commanded a great deal 
of attention, and almost innumerable are the works 
descriptive of its antiquities, geography, government, 
religion, literature, manners, and customs. From the 

uliarity, however, of Oriental manners, one work 
was still wanted, which is here happily supplied, or, 
rather, partly Sappe as a second volume is to 
follow. The jealousy with which the women are 
guarded prevents a male from forming any notion of 
their domestic life; but Mrs, Poole has now done for 
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{A Tarkish Lady fo the Riding Attire of Egypt.) 
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Egypt what. Lady Mary Wortley Montague did for 
Turkey, and even more, as her relationship to Mr. 
Lane, the celebrated Arabic scholar, and long a resi- 
dent in Egypt, has enabled her to supply information 
on subjects not generally to be expected from female 
travellers. The work forms one of the series of 
: Aaigote Weekly Volume.’ As a brief specimen 
we will take a description of the Hareem of Habeeb 
Eféndee, the late governor of Cairo, with representa- 
tions of the dress worn in-doors, and the riding-dress 
which Mrs. Poole — of as wearing, and which 
certainly seems amply sufficient to cover and conceal 
her European dress until it is removed. 





(A Turkish Lady ia the ordinary dress worn in an Egyptian Hareem-) 
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“When we arrived at the house of Habeeb Eféndee, 
and had passed the outer entrance, I found that the 
hareem apartments, as in other houses of the great in 
this country, are not confined to the first and upper 
floors, but form a separate and complete house, distinct 
from that of the men. Having passed a spacious hall, 

ved with marble, we were met at the door of the 
first apartment by the elder daughter of Habeeb 
Eféndee, who gave me the usual Eastern salutation, 
touching her lips and forehead with her right hand, 
and then insisted on removing my riding-dreas herself, 
although surrounded by slaves. This was a mark of 
extraordinary condescension, as you will presently see. 
In the houses of the middle classes, the ladies gene- 
rally honour their visitors by disrobing them of their 
riding-dress ; but in the high hareems this office is 
generally performed by slaves, and only by a member 
of the family when a guest is especially distinguished. 

“In visiting those who are considered the noble of 
the land, I resume, under my Eastern riding costume, 
my English dress; thus avoiding the necessity of sub- 
jecting myself to any humiliation. In the Turkish 
in-door costume, the manner of my salutations must 
have been more submissive than I should have liked; 
while, as an Englishwoman, I am entertained by the 
most distinguished, not only as an equal, but generally 
asasuperior. I have never given more than the usual 
salutation, excepting in the case of addressing elderly 
ladies, when my inclination leads me.to distinguish 
them by respectfully bending, and lowering my right 
hand before I touch my lips and forehead, when I am 
presented, and when i leave them. On receiving 
sweetmeats, coffee, sherbet, or any refreshment, and 
on returning the cup, plate, &c. which contain them, 
I give always the customary salutation to the chief 
lady of the hareem, whose situation on the divan points 
her out as the superior of the party. . 8 

“ When the lady I have mentioned had removed my 
surtout apparel, a slave in attendance received them 
in an exquisite pink kerchief of cashmere, richly em- 
broidered with gold. The kerchiefs of this kind, in 
the hareems of the wealthy, are generally very elegant, 
but that was the most perfect specimen I have seen of 
correct and tasteful embroidery. The riding-dress was 
immediately taken into another room, according toa 
usual custom, which is observed for the purpose of 
creating a short delay, giving an opportunity to offer 
some additional refreshment when the guest has pro- 
posed to take her leave. My new acquaintance then 
conducted me to the divan, and placed me next to the 
seat of honour, which was reserved for her mother, the 
first cousin of the late Sultan Mahmoud, who soon 
entered the room, and gave me a cordial welcome, 
assigning to me the most distinguished seat on her 
right hand, the same to which her daughter had con- 
ducted me, while the grandmother of Abbas Pasha sat 
on her left. She was soon followed by her second 
daughter, who greeted me with much politeness, and 
in a very elegant manner assured me that I was wel- 
come. She was more richly attired than her sister, 
therefore I will describe to you her dress. 

“She wore on her head a dark handkerchief twisted 
round a tarboosh, with a very splendid sprig of dia- 
monds attached to the right side, and extending pa 
over her forehead. The sprig was composed of very 
large brilliants, disposed in the form of three lutes, in 
the centre, from each of which a branch extended, 
forming an oval shape, at least five inches in length. 
High on the left side of her head she wore a knot or 
slide of diamonds, through which was drawn a bunch 
of ringlets, which, from their position, appeared to be 
artificial ; her tarboosh had the usual blue silk tassel, 
but this was divided and hanging on either side. Her 
long vest and trowsers were of a dark flowered India 
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fabric; she wore round her waist a large and rich 
cashmere shawl; and her neck was decorated with 
many strings of very large pearls, confined at intervals 
by gold beads. She was in one respect strangely dis- 
figured; her eyebrows being painted with kohl, and 
united by the black pigment in a very broad and most 
unbecoming manner. Many women of all classes here 
assume this disguise: some apply the kohl to the eye- 
brows as well as to the eyes, with great delicacy; but 
the lady in question had her eyebrows so remarkable, 
that her other features were deprived of their natural 
expression and effect. 

“‘ A number of white slaves formed a large semicircle 
before us, and received from ethers, who waited in the 
ante-chamber, silver trays, containing glass dishes of 
sweetmeats. There were three spoons in each dish, 
and two pieces of sweetmeat in each spoon. These 
were immediately succeeded by coffee, which was also 
brought on silver trays; the small china cups being, 
as usual, in stands, shaped like egg-cups; but these 
were not, a8 in ordinary houses, simply of silver fili- 
gree, or plain, but decorated with diamonds. The 
were certainly elegant, but more costly than beautiful. 
The coffee is never handed on the tray, but gracefully 
presented by the attendant, holding the little stand be- 
tween the thumb and finger of the right hand. After 
these refreshments a short time elapsed, when two 
slaves brought in sherbet on silver waiters, in exceed- 
ingly elegant cut-glass cups, with saucers and covers. 
Bach tray was covered with a round, pink, richly em- 
broidered cover, which the slave removed as she a 
proached us. To receive our cups, of the contents of 
which, according to custom, we drank about two-thirds, 
another slave approached with a large white embroi- 
dered kerchief ostensibly for the purpose of wiping 
the mouth; but any lady would be thought quite a 
novice who did more than touch it with her lips. 

In the course of conversation I expressed my admi- 
ration of the Turkish language, and, to my surprise, 
the elder of the young ladies gave me a general in- 
vitation, and proposed to become my instructress : 
addressing herself to Mrs. Sieder with the most affec- 
tionate familiarity, she said, ‘O my sister, persuade 

our friend to come to me rar ners od that I may teach 
Soe Turkish ; in doing which I shall learn her language, 
and we can read and write together.’ I thanked her 
for her very polite offer, but made no. promise that I 
would become her pupil; forseeing that it would lead 
to a very considerable waste of time. In all the 
hareems I have visited, Arabic is understood and 
spoken; so I do not expect any advantage from a 
knowledge of Turkish, unless I could devote to its 
study considerable attention. 

“The perfect good humour and cheerfulness which 
pervaded this family circle is well worthy of remark, 
and much engaged my thoughts during the morning 
of my visit. All that I observed of the manners of the 
Eastern woman, -at Habeeb Eféndee’s and elsewhere, 
leads me to consider the perfect contrast which the 
customs of Eastern life present to the whole construc- 
tion of European society. . . . 

“ Before our departure it was proposed that I should 
seetheir house ; and the elder daughter threw her arm 
round my neck, and thus led me through a magnificent 
room which was surrounded by divans; the elevated 
portion of the floor was covered with India matting, 
and in the middle of the depressed portion was the 
most tasteful fountain I have seen in Egypt, exqui- 
sitely inlaid with black, red, and white marble. The 
ceiling was a beautiful specimen of highly-wrought 
arabesque work, and the walls as usual white-washed, 
and perfectly plain, with the —— of the lower 
portions, which, to the height of about six feet, were 
cased with Dutch tiles. 








“ T was conducted up stairs in the same manner ; and 
I could not help feeling exceedingly amused at my situ- 
ation: and considering that these ladies are of the royal 
family of Turkey, you will see that I was most remark- 
ably honoured. ‘ 

“When we approached the bath, we entered the re- 
clining-room, which was furnished with divans, and 

resented a most comfortable appearance; but the 

eat and vapour were so extremely oppressive in the 
region of the bath, that we merely looked into it, and 
gladly returned to the cool gallery. I am not sur- 
prised that you are curious on the subject of the bath 
and the Eastern manuer of using it; and I hope to 
devote a future letter to a description of the operation 
(for such indeed it may be styled), and the place in 
which that operation is performed. 

“On our reaching the stairs, the second daughter of 
Habeeb Eféndee took her sister's place; and with her 
arm round my neck, we descended the stairs, and re- 
entered the room where I had received so kind a recep- 
tion. When we rose to take our leave, the elder 
daughter received my riding-dress from a slave, and 
was about to attire me, when her sister said, ‘You 
took them off, it is for me to put themon.’ The elder 
lady partly consented, retaining the habarah, and thus 
they dressed me together. Then, after giving me the 
usual salutation, wo | each cordially pressed my hand, 
and kissed my cheek. We then descended into the 
court, attended by the ladies, and a crowd of white 
slaves. Having crossed the court, we arrived at the 
great gate, thrqugh which I had before yas, which 
was only closed by a large mat, suspended before it, 
forming the curtain of the hareem. This mat was 
raised by black eunuchs, who poured from a passage 
without ; and immediately after the ladies bade us fare- 
well, and returned, followed by their slaves. The 
— eunuch ascended first the moun‘ing-platform, 
and placed me on the donkey, while two others ar- 
ranged my feet in the stirrups, our own servants being 
kept in the background.” 

rs. Poole has been equally successful in entering 
other—to us—forbidden ground. She visited the 
mosques of Cairo, one of which she describes as 
follows :— 

* At the threshold all —- remove their shoes, or 
slippers, the ladies walking, in the mosque, in the 
velibw morocco socks, or boots, which I have before 
described to you; and here I must remark on the scrupu- 
lous attention which is paid to cleanliness; for the pale 
yellow morocco is meg Bou ow by a whole day spent 
in perambulating these Muslim sanctuaries. The men 
generally carry the shoes in the left hand through the 
mosque, placed sole to sole, and some ladies carry 
theirs, but we, like many others, preferred leaving them 
with our servants, for the walking-dress in itself is so 
exceedingly cumbrous, and requires so much manage- 
ment, that two hands are scarcely sufficient to preserve 
its proper arrangement. 

“The mosque of the Hasaneyn,* which is situated to 
the north of the Azhar, and not far distant, was founded 
in the year of the Flight 549 (a.v. 1154-5); but has 
been more than once rebuilt. The present building 
was erected about wietag | years ago. The fore part 
consists of a handsome hall, or portico, the roof of 
which is supported by numerous marble columns, and 
the pavement covered with carpets. Passing through 
this thall, I found myself in that holy place under which 
the head of the martyr El]-Froseyn is said to be buried 
deep below the pavement. It is a lofty square saloon, 
surmounted bya dome. Over the spot where the sacred 
relic is buried, is an oblong monument, covered with 
green silk, with a worked inscription around it. This 

® By the Hasaneyn are meant Hasin and Hoseyn, the grand- 
sons of the Prophet. 
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is enclosed within a high screen of bronze, of open 
work ; around the upper part of which are suspended 
several specimens of curious and elegant writing. The 
whole scene was most imposing. The pavements are 
exquisite; some of virgin marble, pure and bright 
with cleanliness, some delicately inlaid: and the whole 
appearance is so striking, that I am persuaded if a 
stranger were to visit the shrine of El-Hoseyn alone, 
he would never believe that El-Islam is on the wane. 

“ All the visitors whom I saw regs round the tomb, 
walking from left to right, touching each corner of the 
screen with the right hand, and then applying that 
hand to their lips and forehead, reciting at the same 
time, but inaudibly, the Fat’hah (or opening chapter 
of the Kur&n), a ceremony also_observed on visitin 
other tombs. Many were most devoutly praying, an 
one woman kissed the screen with a fervour of devo- 
tion which interested while it grieved me. For myself 
however, I can never think of the shrine of E)-Hose 
without being deeply affected by reflecting upon 
pathetic history of that amiable man, in whom were 
combined, in an eminent degree, so many of the high- 
est Christian virtues.” 

The mosque which we have given at the head of the 
article is that of Ibn Tooloon. It is the most ancient 
Arabian building in Cairo, except the Nilometer, 
having been founded in a.p. 876-7, and never rebuilt. 
It is, however, now in a state of rapid decay, and is 
much neglected. The space which it occupies is about 
400 feet square. It is constructed of brick, covered 
with plaster, and consists of arcades surrounding a 
square court; in the centre of which is a tank for ab- 
lution, under a square stone building, surmounted by 
adome. The arches in this mosque are slightly 
pointed: this is very remarkable, as it proves, as the 
mosque was constructed a.p. 876-7, and has never been 
rebuilt, that the Eastern pointed arch is more ancient 
than the Gothic. This remark I borrow from m 
brother’s manuscript notes. A great m4d’neh, wit 
winding stairs round its exterior, stands on the north- 
west side of the mosque; with which it is only con- 
nected by an arched gateway. The whole of this great 
mosque is in a sad state of decay; and not even kept 
decently clean, excepting where the mats are spread.” 
The dome seen in the centre of the view is over the 
tank, and the lofty building on the right is the great 
minaret. The minaret seen to the right of the dome 
belongs to an adjacent mosque. 





ON MEDALLIONS FORMED “ EN CLICHEE.” 


TueEre is a very curious method sometimes practised, 
and having its origin in France, of forming large medal- 
lions by a process called “en clichée ;’ in which the 
metal of which the medal or medallion is made is used 
while in a pasty state, between solid and liquid. The 
term comes from the French verb “clicher,” which 
imports the formation of a metallic cast in a soft or 
liquid state—in some degree analogous to our word 
“stereotype,” but differing from it inasmuch as the 
meta! is in the one case used in a pasty state, and in 
the other as a liquid. 

In order to understand this process, it may be well 
to see how medals are commonly produced. A medal 
may be regarded in the same light as a coin, while a 
médallion is merely a convenient name for one of 
larger diameter, both having a device in relief on one 
or both surfaces. The clichée medallions have a de- 


vice only on one side, as have some others; while all 
medals used as coins have devices on both sides. The 
plan of casting such in a mould would produce such 





very rude impressions, that though probably practised 
at an early period, it has long been boone #. 
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plan of striking the coin forcibly while in a cold and 
solid-state by an engraved punch. 

When this method was first introduced, the impres- 
sion was formed by the blows of a hammer. The 
device (in “intaglio,” or the reverse of “relief”) was 
engraved on a hard eg of steel, and by repeated 
blows of a hammer this device was transferred to a 
blank piece of gold, silver, copper, or other metal 
softer than steel, thus yielding a relief copy of the 
intaglio die. This method was the only one known till 
the reign of Henry II. of France, when the coining- 
mill was invented by Antoine Brucher, a French en- 
graver, and the first money was struck with it in that 
kingdom in the year 1553. The use of it continued in 
France till 1585, when it was laid aside on account of 
its great expense in comparison with coinage by the 
hammer ; nor was it permanently revived till 1645. 
In England Queen Elizabeth used the coining-mill in 
1562; but after ten years’ use it was laid aside as more 
expensive than hammer-coining, and was not finally 
restored tiJl many years afterwards. Although the 
process of casting or punching is not now adopted for 
coips, yet it is occasionally for medals; the device be- 
ing first modelled in wax, then a mould made from the 
model, then the medal cast in the mould, and lastly 
chased or touched up by the hand of the engraver ; 
but this process is necessarily slow and expensive. 

In the modern practice of medal or coin striking, 
the original engraved die is not itself used, but a 
duplicate produced from it. A die would sometimes 
break in the first using, and the labour of the engraver 
be thus utterly lost; whereas by having a multiplicity 
of dies, a succession is kept up without having the die 
reengraved. The process is thus managed :—There is 
first a delicately formed model of the device, to serve 
as a pattern. The engraver from this engraves a 
matrix, or reverse device, on the end of a piece of soft 
cast steel, making the depth of the cavity equal to the 
rise of the model, and all the various parts correspond- 
ing in a similar way. Another mode of producing the 
matrix is to make a wax model of the device; then 
take a plaster mould from this ; then take an iron cast 
from this mould; then place this iron cast in a peculiar 
machine, and pass the end of an instrument to and fro 
over the surface in such a manner as to guide the point 
of the cutting tool which engraves the steel matrix, 
somewhat on the same principle as the action of the 
silhouette or profile ancien. When the engraving is 
finished, the matrix is hardened by a process requiring 
very especial care, It is put into a cast-iron pot, com- 
ay imbedded in animal charcoal, chiefly made from 

ather; and this pot is put into an air furnace, where 
the heat is so applicd as to raise the matrix gently to 
the required temperature. The matrix is then sud- 
denly plunged into water of a particular temperature, 
by which it acquires an excessive degree of hardness. 
From this matrix numerous impressions may, b 
heavy blows, be taken on blank pieces of cast-steel, 
which will then resemble the original model in being 
in relievo. From one of these puncheons, as they are 
called, the dies are produced ; the engraver having first 
touched up the more delicate lines, and the puncheon 
having been hardened as the matrix had been. The 
dies, impressed in soft steel by the puncheon, have the 
device in intaglio, like the matrix; and when they in 
their tufn have been hardened, they are fitted to pro- 
duce the impression on the coin or medal, which has 
the device in relief, like the puncheon. We thus see 
that there are five alternations—the model, in relief; 
the matrix, in intaglio; the puncheon, in relief; the 
die, in intaglio; the medal or coin, in relief. When 
there is a device on each side of the medal, as in all 
coins, there are two dies in a pair, one for each device; 
and the stamping is effected by placing one die dewn 
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flat, then the blank piece of metal upon it, and letting 
the other die sink forcibly on it, so that the blank may 
receive both impressions at once. When the coin, 
medal, or medallion is of large size, or in bold relief, 
many blows are required to transfer the device; and 
between the blows the medal has to be placed in a fur- 
nace and annealed, to prepare it for the reception of 
the next blow. In a large medal struck by the cele- 
brated Boulton, some of the copies received three hun- 
dred blows each, and were heated and annealed three 
hundred times! 

It is plain from the above description that the cus- 
tomary mode of stamping coins must involve great 
labour, skill, and expense ; and for the immense num- 
ber of pieces which are thus stamped, there can be no 
doubt that the plan is most efficient in the end; but 
for the production of medallions which are intended 
for ornament and not for use, and which would there- 
fore admit of the use of soft metals, the clichée method 
becomes worthy of attention. During the time of 
Napoleon, it was very customary to make large me- 
dallions en clichée, bronze them, mount them into the 
lids of snuff-boxes, and protect them from injury by 
covering them with convex glasses. The metal em- 
ployed was not such as would bear handling or hard 
usage, or else the clichée method would not have been 
applicable. 

The clichée medallions were produced in the follow- 
ing manner :—There was a hollow box, case, or recep- 
tacle, enclosed on all sides, so as to retain the metal 
which was splashed or dispersed by the operation of 
stamping, the interior of the box being lined with 
sheet-lead to aid in this object. The stamper was at- 
tached to the lower end of a rod which slid up and 
down through the top of the box, and had a sufficient 
range to fall to the bottom of the bex or to rise to the 
top of it. This stamper was formed of several dif- 
ferent pieces, so put together as to hold in a proper 
position the model which was to produce the vie. or 
the die which was to produce the medallion. At the 
bottom of the box was a plate of cast-iron, on the 
middle of which was placed a small paper tray; and 
the paste-like metal was put into this tray to receive 
the impression from the stamper. 

The metal employed was one or other of those kinds 
known by the general name of fusible metal, that is, 
one which melts at a very low temperature. The ordi- 
nary type-metal, formed of lead and antimony, was the 
basis of the alloy employed. Broken types were in 
fact purchased as the source of supply, and slightly 
modified to fit the metal for the desired object. Type- 
metal consists generally of about five parts of lead to 
one of antimony; and to this was added a little more 
lead, till the state of the mixture was such that a plate 
of it would bend a little before breaking. Another 
test of its proper quality was that it would remain in a 
pasty state, between solid and liquid, when the tem- 
perature was not so high as to singe or even fo dis- 
colour a piece of paper. Sometimes an alloy was 
used, known in England as “Sir Isaac Newton's 
fusible metal,” composed of three of tin, five of 
lead, and eight of bismuth; an alloy which melts at 
the heat of boiling water. 

The compound metal was melted in a cast-iron 
vessel ; and when in a liquid state, if a little of it were 
takeri up in a ladle, and shaken round and round, it 
would assume a pasty consistence, a8 a commencement 
of crystallization. Advantage was taken of this par- 
ticular con¢*iion in the metal to impress the device 
upon it; when, from its pasty coherence, it could not 
slip away from the blow, and was yet sufficiently plastic 
to receive the impression. 

Such being the machine employed and the material 
acted on, the process was thus conducted. The original 
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medallion, which was to serve as a copy for all others, 
was sometimes made to produce a mould en clichée, and 
this mould then produced medallions by the same 
means ; while in 0 cases the medallions were struck 
immediately from the engraved die. ny a the 
former to have been the plan adopted, the pattern 
medallion was fitted into the stamper with its face 
downwards, so that it could not shift in any direction. 
A door in the front of the box was opened, and a little 
of the pasty alloy was laid on the paper-tray at the 
bottom. The door was then closed, and in the act of 
so doing, it loosened a eatch or detent, whereby the 
stamper Was allowed to fall down on the pasty mass 
beneath, impressing the device upon it, and scattering 
some of the remaining metal around in the closed box. 
The mould or die thus formed, when taken from the 
box, was of course in intaglio, the reverse of the ori- 
ginal medal; and when it was trimmed at the edges, 
it was placed in the stamper in lieu of the original. 
The manufacture of the medallions then commenced, 
by using the clichée die as a stamp, and pouring small 
quantities of the pasty metal into the paper tray, re- 
moving the medallions one by one as they were formed, 
and putting a new portion of paste-metal into the tray 
after each striking. If the medallions were made from 
an engraved die, this of course served the same purpose 
as the clichée mould or die, and the die was fixed into 
the stamper. - The cavity in the middle of the stamper 
was adapted to the reception of different sized dies, for 
the production of different medallions. 

The back and edge of the medallions were neces- 
sarily rather rough and incomplete after this mode of 

roduction ; and to bring them to a proper form trod- 
athes were oy n the first of these lathes the 
medallion was fixed centrally, and the edge turned to 
a true circular form; while in the second the medal- 
lion was held at the edges so that the back might be 
reduced to a level surface and a proper thickness. 
Sometimes two medallions, one having a device repre- 
senting an obverse and the other a reverse, were 
cemented together back to back so as to form a medal, 
and the lathe was then employed to give regularity to 
the jointed edge. 

The medallions produced by the clichée method were 
often bronzed by the following process. A solution 
was — of one part of sulphate of iron and one of 
sulp ate of copper, in twenty parts of distilled water ; 
and a second solution of one part of verdigris in four 
of white wine vinegar. The medallion was filed and 
polished on its edge, strongly rubbed with a brush 
dipped in — powder and water, and well washed 
and dried. e first solution was lightly applied all 
over the surface by means of a camel-hair pencil, and 
the medallion was then washed and wiped; when it 
was found to have acquired a slightly blackish colour, 
enabling the next solution to act upon it more 
readily. The acidulated solution of verdigris was next 
applied with a pencil, until the medallion assumed a 
deep copper colour. When dry, it was polished with 
a soft brush dipped in red lead, which was made to ad- 
here to the metal by breathing gently on the latter. It 
was lastly polished with a dry brush alone. The me- 
dallions were sometimes tinged with bronze-powder, 
applied by means of gold-size. Another method of 
bronzing or met medallions has been so de- 
ceptive that they have often been mistaken for copper 
medallions. The surface, according to this method, is 
moistened with a little spirit of wine, and just before it 
dries it is dusted over with a powder formed of such a 
mixture of red chalk and black-lead as will most 


nearly imitate the required colour. 

Clichée medallions may be made from various kinds 
of dies or moulds; from iron, brass, or copper; from 
wood or sulphur ; or from plaster of Paris. The pasty 
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metal is chosen with reference to the temperature at 
which it melts, since some kind of dies would be 
sooner injured by heat than others. 

The Italian figure casters make very perfect clichée- 
moulds for smal] casts. They take a penne of the 

ty mass, and place it on a piece of paper; upon 
this they lay the medal, and under both a piece of 
carpet; upon the. medal they lay a log of wood, and 
then a sharp blow on the wood ensures the transference 
of an impression from the medal to the soft metal. 

If the alloy is used while in too hot a state, it pro- 
duces a crystallized appearance on the surface of the 
clichée, which destroys the intended effect ; whereas if 
it be too cold, the fine lines of the device will not be 
brought out. If aclichée medallion be made from a 
clichée die, the latter requires to be cooled after a few 
times using, to prevent it from being melted. 





First Effects of Printing.—One of the first effects of printi 
was to * i oan Te upon learning as ped sig 
being thus brought within the reach of the common people. Till 
that time learning, such as it was, had been confined to courts 
and convents, the low birth of the clergy being overlooked, be- 
cause they were privileged by their order. But when laymen in 
humble life were enabled to procure books, the pride of aristo- 
cracy took an absurd course, insomuch that in one it was deemed 
derogatory for a nobleman if he could read or ‘write. Even 
scholars themselves complained that the reputation of learning, 
and the respect due to it and its rewards, were lowered when it 
was thrown open to all men; and it was seriously pro to 

ohibit the printing of any book that could be afforded for sale 

low the price of three soldi. This base and invidious feeling 
was perhaps never so directly avowed in other countries as in 
Italy, the land where literature was first restored ; and yet in this 
more liberal island ignorance was for some generations considered 
to be a mark of distinction by which a man of geutle birth chose, 
not unfrequently, to make it apparent that he was no more obliged 
to live by the toil of his brain than by the sweat of his brow. 
The same changes in society, which rendered it no longer pos- 
sible for this class of men to their liyes in idleness, have 
completely put an end to this barbarous pride. It is as obsolete 
as the fashion of long finger-nails, which in some parts of the Kast 
are still the distinctive mark of those who labour not with their 
hands. All classes are not brought within the reach of your 
current literature,—that literature, which, like a moral at- 
mosphere, is, as it were, the medium of intellectual life, and on 
the quality of which, according as it may be salubrious or 
noxious, the health of the public mind depends.— Biography of 
Wm. Caxton. 





Climate of Kordofan.—Kordofan is the most southern pro- 
vince under the sway of the ruler of Egypt. It extends on the 
north from Hazero to Kadero; and on the south from the Nuba 
mountains; and the eastwards from Caccia to the Shellook 
mountains, The whole country may be regarded as a cluster of 
oases contiguous to each other. The soil is sandy, and the pro- 
vinee is flat rather than hilly. During the rainy season the ground 
may be reckoned fertile; but for two-thirds of the year everything 
is burnt up, and the country looks like a barren waste. Kordofan 
has no flowing rivers. The running streams which are seen during 
the rain are dried up as soon as they are past, and the partially- 
formed lakes share the same fate. The climate is peculiarly 
unhealthy, especially during the wet season. At that period not 
a hut is to be found in which there are not several inmates sick. 
Throughout the entire of the dry season, which lasts about eight 
months, the sky is as bright as a mirror—clear, cloudless—and 
the heat, especially in April and May, intolerable. From eleven 
o'clock, a.m. till three, the thermometer, in the shade, rises from 
117 to 122 degrees of Fahrenheit. It is then impossible for any 
Pt ty Sa to remain in the open air. The natives sit 
damn eg if they were ina vepaurheth. Bech indi- 
vi is com y trated ; his mental and i wers 
give way under the jptense heat, and he looks poss for cool- 
ness. Business is a stand. As the evening a es, all is 
again life and ponyay- The market-place is filled, the fires are 
lighted, and among the natives the dance and song are continued 
till midnight. The dry season is frequently visited with terrible 
storms.—Pallme’s Travels in Kord 
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